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NOTi3S ON THE SEAL AND WHALE FISHERY OF 1889. 


By Tuomas SouTHWELL, F.Z.S. 


Tue last three years have shown a progressive improvement 
in the Newfoundland Sealing, so far as the numbers taken by the 
British vessels is concerned. The year 1887 produced 177,733; 
1888, 210,810; and the past season of 1889 has resulted in the 
capture of 303,287 of these animals; but the price of produce, 
I believe, has declined somewhat, so as to render ‘the catch 
less valuable than would otherwise have been the case. This 
important branch of the industry of our oldest colony, however, 
has certainly proved more remunerative than has been the case 
for some years past. The distribution of the Seals amongst the - 
vessels engaged has also been more equal, therefore even those 
ships which have not made a paying voyage have suffered less loss 
than is sometimes the case. 

There were, last season, nineteen British vessels present, 
all of which secured more or less Seals, only three returning with 
fewer than 8000, seven between 8000 and 15,000, whilst nine had 
more than 15,000 each, viz.:—the ‘ Ranger,’ 34,373; ‘ Wolf,’ 
$1,478; ‘Neptune,’ 28,103; ‘Terra Nova,’ 25,734; ‘ Vanguard,’ 
21,000; ‘Falcon,’ 22,425; ‘Esquimaux,’ 20,036; ‘ Polynia,’ 
19,350; and the ‘Iceland,’ 16,000—an average of 24,277. No 
such great catch as that of the ‘ Neptune’ in 1888 (42,242), has 
fallen to the lot of a single vessel; but it will be noticed that the 
cargoes were much more even, and that, as previously mentioned, 
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nine vessels secured more than 15,000 each, against seven the 
previous season; whilst the remaining ten averaged 8479 against 
4309 last season, and none returned “clean.” ‘The average of 
the whole nineteen reached 15,963. ‘Two vessels made second 
trips, the ‘ Wolf’ and the ‘Panther’ for 4561 and 1651 Seals 
respectively. The ‘ Wolf’ is said to have made the quickest 
voyage on record, leaving St. John’s on March 10th and returning 
on the 20th with a cargo of 26,912 Seals. As last year, four 
Dundee ships were present at the Newfoundland Sealing, viz. the 
‘Terra Nova,’ which tock 25,734; the ‘ Esquimaux,’ 20,036; the 
‘Polynia,’ 19,360; and the ‘Aurora,’ 11,166—all of which are 
included in the above total. 

The young Seals at the Greenland fishery this year were 
found about lat. 72° N., long. 13° E., and the fishing commenced 
early on the morning of April 3rd, about nineteen Norwegian and 
four Scotch vessels being present; the former captured 29,000 or 
30,000 (I have only returns of seventeen of them), and the latter 
2500 young Saddle Seals. In addition to these, the Scotch vessels 
killed some 10,099 old Seals, and the ‘Germania’ returned from 
Cumberland Gulf with 2480 others, the total number of Greenland © 
Seals being 15,079, against 14,388 in 1888. I am told that the 
Norwegians had twenty-seven sealing vessels in all, and that they 
took about 70,000 Seals, old and young. 

It thus appears that at Newfoundland and Greenland old and 
young sealing together, eleven vessels from Dundee and Peter- 
head captured 91,565 Seals, yielding 1062 tons of oil (against 
82,235 skins and 997 tons of oil in 1888)—a considerable increase 
in numbers, but owing to the value of the skins having declined 
to something like 8s. 6d. each, and the oil to £19 per ton, the 
total value would probably be about £59,000, against an estimate 
of £61,057 in the previous voyage. Included in the seal-oil is 
the yield of 8312 Walruses from Davis Straits and Cumberland 
Gulf. | 

The total number of vessels which left Dundee for the Seal 
and Whale fishery in 1889 was ten, the same as in the previous 
season, the vessels being identical; from Peterhead there were 
four, and the ‘Germania,’ which returned from Cumberland 

Turning to the Whale fishery, although the catches have not 
been large, a very considerable improvement has taken place, both 
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in the Davis Straits and Greenland Fishery, the present very 
high price of whalebone, owing to the scarcity of this valuable 
commodity in consequence of the failure of the American 
Fishery in Behring’s Straits, proved of immense advantage to 
the Scotch merchants who had not disposed of their bone 
before the months of November and December, when the great 
rise took place. 

It will be remembered that the reason assigned for the want 
of success in 1888 and previous years, in Davis Straits, was the 
great accumulation of ice which blocked up the principal fishing- 
ground; this year the ice which has so long been blocking the 
Straits has cleared away, and the Whales being more accessible, 
the fishery was much above the recent average. Capt. Phillips, of 
the ‘ Nova Zembla,’ reports that though the “ summer” fish were 
very scarce, in the fall large numbers of heavy Whales were seen ; 
in fact, he does not remember to have seen so many Whales 
since the season of 1880. In consequence of the improved state 
of the ice, and the number of Whales seen, it is expected that 
five ships will go to the Straits Fishery in 1890, for three in the 
past season. ‘The only unsuccessful vessel was the ‘ Chieftain’ 
(a sailing vessel), which for want of steam power was unable to 
penetrate the ice in search of Whales; I am informed, how- 
ever, that she is to be fitted with engines for the next voyage. 
The ‘ Maud’ killed three fine Whales, yielding 60 tons of oil and 
50 ewt. of bone; and the ‘Nova Zembla’ returned with five Whales, 
yielding 58 tons of oil and 55 ewt. of bone—no doubt a very 
satisfactory result from the owner’s point of view. 

From Greenland also the reports are much more favourable, 
no fewer than sixteen Whales having been captured, for four the 
previous season; these, however, were not so fine as the Straits 
Whales. The remarkable feature in the Greenland Seas was the 
prevalence of southerly winds, and the consequent almost entire 
absence of the southward drift of the ice which takes place in 
summer; the result was that an immense body of ice collected 
in lat. 74°, stretching in the month of July from the east coast of 
Greenland so far as 7° E. long. The Norwegian sealer ‘ Hecla’ 
is said to have turned the south end of the Greenland ice (which 

~ usually extends as far south as Cape Farewell), in lat. 70°, and 

reaching the coast killed 300 Walruses and forty Musk-oxen. 

In passing round this tongue of ice to reach the south fishery- 
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ground somewhat to the north-east of Scoresby’s Sound, Mr. 
Robert Gray tells me that between June 12th and July 18th their 
ship never once dipped to the swell of the ocean, and that from 
July 11th to the 18th they bored their way through the ice fully 
200 miles as the crow flies. Many Whales were seen both at the 
north and south fishing-grounds, but they were shy and difficult 
of approach, and the ‘ Eclipse’ succeeded in killing only four. 
They also shot ten Bottle-nose Whales, some very interesting 
notes on which I trust Mr. ony may find time to communicate 
to ‘ The Zoologist.’ 

In addition to the Seals and Whales nineteen Bottle-noses 
were killed, yielding 19 tons of oil. The pursuit of this animal 
is left almost entirely to the Norwegians. Mr. Gray was informed 
by the captain of one of their vessels that in 1888 they had a fleet 
of thirty, mostly schooners, employed in their fishery, and that 
they had killed in that season about 1100 Bottle-noses. Most of 
these Whales are shot off the ship (especially in the case of 
schooners), the guns being mounted two aft on the rail, two 
forward, also on the rail, and sometimes one on the jib-boom end. 
They sail at very small cost, and of course our expensively 
equipped vessels, with better-fed and paid crews, cannot compete 
with them in this industry. Some of these vessels also attend 
what is known as the White Sea Sealing, which is prosecuted on 
the ice off Sviatoi Nos, only old Seals being killed there. 

The total produce of the Scotch whaling voyage was $23} 
tons of Whale-oil and 16 tons 6 ewt. of bone from twenty-seven 
Whales; and 19 tons of Bottlenose-oil from nineteen of these 
animals. The Whale-oil at £20 per ton, and the Bottlenose- oil 
at £30 per ton represents a sum of £7040. 

It is difficult to state, even approximately, the amount realised 
by the owners from the sale of their whalebone; had they held 
it till the end of the year, it would have been worth £2500 per 
ton, if six feet long or over; but probably the bulk of the “ size” 
bone was sold out at £1600 or £1700 per ton,—say £1650,—at 
which price, deducting 17 per cent. of the total weight for under- 

half-price, — it would produce about 
£24,600, together with the oil making a total of £31,600, against 
£12,808 in 1888. ‘The present very high price of whalebone is 


likely to impart a very considerable stimulus to the Whale 
Fishery in the coming season, 
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As on previous occasions, I have to express my indebtedness 
to Mr. David Bruce and Mr. R. Kaines, of Dundee, Capt. Gray 
and his son Mr. Robert Gray, of Peterhead, and to Mr. Walter 
Thorburn, of Greenock, for their kind assistance. 


THE EFFECTS OF MUSICAL SOUNDS ON ANIMALS. 
By Rosert E. C. Stearns.* 


SoME years ago I observed in a casual way the effect of 
musical sounds upon certain animals, and was inclined to pursue 
the inquiry and endeavour to learn by careful experiment through 
the medium of music how far, or in what degree, there might 
exist between man and certain animals that fellow-feeling which 
makes the whole world kin. 

The fraternal relation between dog and man, whether the 
latter be civilized or savage, is too well known to require remark. 
So, too, with other animals which man has domesticated, notably 
the horse and cat. 

Some four or five years ago, at a meeting of the Biological 
Section of the British Association, Sir John Lubbock read some | 
interesting notes on the intelligence of the dog. The man and 
the dog, he said, have lived together in more or less intimate 

association for many thousands of years, and -yet it must be 
confessed that they know comparatively little of one another. 
That the dog is a loyal, true, and affectionate friend must be 
gratefully admitted, but when we come to consider the physical 
nature of the animal, the limits of our knowledge are almost 
immediately reached. I have elsewhere suggested that this 
arises very much from the fact that hitherto we have tried to 
teach animals rather than to learn from them—to convey our 
ideas to them rather than to devise any language or code of ————— 
signals by which they might communicate theirs to us. — 
So it oceurred to me that we might learn something of the 
—= animals around and about us,—add somewhat to the stock of 
knowledge, and get many interesting hints, some useful and some 
curious, as to their inner nature,—by the aid of music or musical 
sounds, by observing the effect of such sounds upon them. 


* From the ‘ American Naturalist,’ Jan. 1890, pp. 22—29, 
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In pursuing an investigation of this kind, we would naturally 
experiment with the domesticated animals first, and of such 
animals those with which we are the most intimate. Thus the dog 
and cat are household pets; in many cases housemates from birth 
to death. Generations of these animals are born within the social 
atmosphere of the same human family, and quite likely derive or 
receive through heredity, as well as by individual contact or expe- 
rience, a feeling or sense of security, protection and fraternity. 

While such animals may be regarded perhaps as becoming, 

- through such contact, somewhat humanized, and therefore less 
adapted or satisfactory for the purposes of such experiments, on 
the other hand their familiarity with a great number of sounds 
which their untrained brethren know nothing of would seem to 
be fully an offset, and again their familiarity with man would 
operate adversely to a feeling of fear when experimental sounds 
were being made. 

We do not know that any influence analogous to music 

inspires the Military Ants in their great marches, or that the 
Monecious Snails have any occasion for love-songs. But these 
are not next of kin in the scale of Nature, and we have poor 
relations nearey home who seem to be moved by the same or 
similar impulses with ourselves. 

By voice ok sounds fully as much as by facial expression or 
gesture—movement of body or limb—the emotions are expressed 
by the human ahimal, and this is im-great measure the case 

rf among the animals whickrfollow along after or below man. The 

“moods and tense eeling, pleasure and pain, joys and sorrows, 
are made apparent by the intonation of the voice, by the sounds 
which such conditions induce, provoke or compel. 

We speak of the sense of hearing. An inquiry of hued kind 

___—~hierein suggested relates to the sense of sounds. — 

_ The sense of sounds among the higher animals we may assume 
to be nearly universal, and among dogs and some other animals, 
combined with memory, tends to the development of the intel- 
lectual quality, as the sense of hearing in a certain aspect is an 
intellectual rather than a physical sense. 

To what degree this sense of sounds is developed or exists, can 

———~~~"he learned only by experiment, and requires on the part of the 
experimenter what I unfortunately do not possess—a knowledge 
of music, and the ability to piay upon one or more instruments. 
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The sense of sounds, we may assume, varies in animals below 
man as it does in man, or as the colour-sense varies; often limited, 
or nearly or quite wanting; hence the term colour-blindness, and 
we may use the term sound-deafness in an analagous way. 

The experiments of Sir John Lubbock referred to show a 
great difference in the perceptions and receptivity of dogs, as 
between his black poodle “ Van” and Lady Lubbock’s collie 
“ Patience.” In speaking of it Sir John says :—‘‘I was rather 
disappointed at this, as if it had succeeded the plan would have 
opened out many interesting lines of inquiry. Still, in such a 
case, one ought not to wish for one result more than another, as 
of course the object of all such experiments is merely to elicit 
the truth, and our result in the present case, though negative, is 
very interesting.” 

To the terms music and musical sounds, in this connection, 
an exceedingly liberal definition must be conceded—liberal in a 
simple and non-technical sense, so as to include :— 

1, Sounds not even musical, but occurring in simple rhythmic 
order or succession, like the common marching drum-taps, when 
the full military band is resting. 

2. Melodious sounds, or sounds in themselves musical, 
occurring in harmonious sequence. 

8. The same in various strains or keys, more or less complex, 
but combined and arranged in accordance with harmony. 

Of these definitions the first will oftenest serve the purpose. 

It would seem that in the selection of tunes or sounds for 
experimental use, a hint may be had from the animals by observing 
the special sounds uttered by them in their various moods. 

With the birds, for instance, a tune, or sounds which include 
the notes uttered in their amorous moods at or about mating- 
time. 


and agreeable may not produce an 
animals, but may have an annoying effect upon them, as the 
monotonous, attenuated and irritating hum of the mosquito, the 
filing of a saw, or the rivetting of a steam boiler, with its rasping 
and tumultuous clangour, have upon us. 

I spoke of sounds that are regarded as musical by man, but 
here comes to mind-a-wide_chasm in the way of difference between 


the musical sense or taste of the European or Caucastan,;-ane 
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Chinese or Mongolian, idea of music and musical sounds, whether 
vocal or instrumental. 

Some time ago there appeared in a New York paper an account 
of an interview with an Englishman residing in that city, who, it 
was stated, had a mania for collecting and taming various small 


animals, lizards, snakes, spiders, &c. The question was asked, . 


“ How do you manage the taming process?” Answer.—‘ It was 
simple enough. First of all I tried kindness. By kindness 
I mean warmth and music, and as much food as the animals 
could possibly eat, so as to get them into a state of torpor. If 
they were not well advanced in amiability in a week, the music was 
stopped altogether, and I gave but little food. This made them 


_ gavage. They then had music occasionally, the doses increasing 


in proportion to the improvement in their temper.” 

Question. — “What kind of music did you give them?” 
Answer.—“ It varied a great deal. Some of them liked a piano 
best. Some liked a violin, and others a flute, and one was never 
so happy as when listening to an Afolian harp I had erected on 
the window of the room I kept them in. They all liked a musical 
box. You might not believe it, but there was not a single one of 
my snakes or lizards that could not distinguish instruments and 
tunes. They had very good taste and ear, and would keep time 
to slow measured music by wagging their heads, and if I ever 
created discord when playing they would get quite in a rage. 
I remember a thunderstorm angered them once, and I could hardly 
keep them from attacking one another and indulging in a free 
fight. Luckily an itinerant German band was within hail, and 
I prevailed upon its members by financial arguments to play to 
these beasts foran hour. They were pacified, but the neighbours 
for two hundred yards around were not.” 

While conceding a liberal margin for the embellishment of 
the interviewer and the enthusiasm of the interviewed, there is 
no doubt that the leaven of the fact prevails in the foregoing. 


__ The statement as to the wagging of heads, however, may safely 


be disregarded. 
Without further preamble or speculation, in proceeding with 
the data which are here brought together, we will begin with the 


domestic animals, and first with the dogs—“ dogs of high and 
low degree.” 


Dogs and Music.— Goodrich relates many interesting anecdotes 
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on the apparent effect of music on various animals, among which 
I find this :—“ A dog in Paris, at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, was known to musicians by the name of ‘ Parade,’ because 
he regularly attended the military at the Tuilleries, stood by and 
marched with the band. At night he went to the Opera, and 
dined with any musician who intimated, by word or gesiure, that 
his company was asked, yet always withdrew from any attempt to 
make him the property of any individual.” Mr. W.S. Jones states 
that he has “a Skye terrier, about four months old, who, when 
the piano is played, seems to be curiously fascinated by the sound, 
and comes towards it, but then howls in a most plaintive way, 
with his nose in the air, as if protesting against the sound.” 
C. J. W. says:—“ A black-and-tan terrier that we kept for some 
time was particularly sensitive to music. Although scales played 
on the piano made her yell piteously, it was by the concertina’s 
sweet influences that she was most affected, flying before it, and, | 
if unable to leave the room, whining until the tune was stopped. 
A Spitzbergen dog-friend of ours is much excited by music, but 
when one tune is played its excitement is more marked; the tune 
is ‘Bonny Dundee.’ Dogs are not peculiar in their feeling for 
music; witness the fact that retired cavalry horses obey the call 
of the bugle when accidentally heard.” ‘To the Rev. Mr. James, 
of Tuscarora, Nevada, I am indebted for the following and other 
pertinent instances :—“ In Eureka, Nevada, I visited in a family 
who were the proud possessors ofa dog named ‘Ben.’ Ben was one 
of those smart dogs who know everything. He was passionately 
fond of piano mhusic; it silenced the wagging of his tail, and the 
studious look of the eyes, as you sat at the instrument, denoted 
pleasure; but no sooner would the harmonica (mouth-organ) be 
played than he would howl and give short yelps in a ferocious 
style. The music of the ordinary organ affected him in the same 
way.” An old friend, Prof. George Davidson, of California, has 
kindly furnished me with many interesting items, among which. 
__the followthg relate to dogs:—‘‘ A small black-and-tan, named 
‘Bessie,’ belonging to Mr. A. B. Carson, of North Fifth-street, 
Philadelphia, will, on hearing ‘ Shall we meet beyond the River ?’ 
sung, throw her head back and set up a most dismal howl, while 
the tears will run down her cheeks. If the tune is played solemnly 
on an organ and no word spoken, the same thing will occur; but 
if any of the words are spoken, without the slightest musical 
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intonation, she will run to the speaker, and beg and plead in her 
own way, and do everything but speak, to have it stopped. 
* Toodles,’ a Spitz, belonging to the same person, will howl when 
a discord occurs, or when an accordion is played, but is not other- 
wise affected; while ‘ Rose,’ another Spitz, will lie at the foot of 
the organ, apparently pleased with the music, but making no 
demonstration of either pleasure or annoyance. A black-and-tan, 
rather larger, named ‘ Duke,’ belonging to Mr. Loney, of North 
Sixth-street, Philadelphia, will, on hearing ‘ Hold the Fort’ sung, 
- start in with the rest, and will actually sing in dog fashion as long 
as the singing goes on, and appears to be delighted with the music. 
A Spitz which belonged to Mr. Charles Wetherald (formerly of 
North Sixth-street, but now of Bryn Mawr), named ‘ Blanco,’ was 
so affected by the music of a violin that he would howl, and, if the 
music was persisted in, would fly at the musician, and one or the 
other would have to leave.” 

Dogs and Church Bells. —‘ Living next door to us in our 
English home was the sexton of a church, in the belfry of which 
was a beautiful peal of eight bells. Hach Sunday morning and 
evening before service the sexton, as leader of the bell-ringers, 
would go to the belfry (the church stood exactly opposite his 
house) to perform his duties. He had a large Newfoundland 
dog, which—no sooner did he perceive the sexton going out— 
would take his stand just outside the door of his master’s house, 
and immediately the bells began to ring would raise his head 
and howl in the most melancholy and profound manner. No 
speaking to him would change his position; he would go on until 
the ringing ceased.” A Salem (Illinois) dog has been reported as 
similarly affected by the sound of church bells, and, it would seem, 
by a Presbyterian bell in particular :—‘‘ Conrad Bollinger for some 
years past was the owner of two dogs which were much attached 
to each other. Several months since one of them died, and the 
effect thereby produced on the one living was very marked. It 
for days acted strange, as if lost; and when the bell of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church rang it set up a doleful noise. This 
it does at each ringing of the bell, during which time it will gaze 
intently up at the belfry. If the ringing is not protracted it keeps 
up the whining, howling noise, and when done it returns to the 
house, which is near to the church. None of the other bells 
seem to affect this dog.” 
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Hounds and the Bugle.-—In Mrs. Custer’s entertaining volume, 
‘Boots and Saddles,’ she mentions the effect of the cavalry bugle- 
call as follows :—‘‘ The pack of hounds were an endless source of 
delight to the General. We had about forty; the stag-hounds 
[i.e. deer-hounds], that run by sight, and are, on the whole, the 
fleetest and most enduring dogs in the world, and the fox-hounds, 
that follow the trail with their noses close to the ground. The 
first rarely bark, but the latter are very noisy. The General and 
I used to listen with amusement to them striking the key-note of the 
bugler when he sounded the calls summoning the men to guard, 
mount, stables, or retreat. It rather destroyed the military effect 
to see beside his soldierly figure a hound sitting down absorbed 
in imitation. With lifted head and rolling eyes there issued from 
the broad mouth notes so doleful they would have answered for a 
misertcordia.” During a period of ill health, I boarded for 
several months at a hotel in Auburn, California, and a part of 
nearly every day was passed in the shade of a vine-clad summer- 
house, on the neighbouring grounds of an acquaintance, Dr. Todd. 
A friend of mine, a young man in poor health, boarded with the. 
Doctor, and we were together every day. Dr. Todd had an old 
collie that served the purpose of a watch-dog. Our relations with 
the animal were such that it knew us to be friendly; during the 
day the dog was always with us. Without the slightest look, 
word, or sign of command, rebuke or menace by either of us, the 
moment I commenced to imitate a French-horn he would imme- 
diately leave and skulk away to his kennel, evidently very much 
annoyed, and that, too, without regard to the tune. When a 
veritable horn was played upon by my companion, the poor dog 
trembled in every limb, went to his kennel, and remained there 
in a state of nervous agitation, made neither a bark, howl or moan, 
_ but wore a deplorably pitiable expression, as if his nerves were 

absolutely unstrung. No doubt the sounds affected him as the 
filing of a saw or Chinese ipétrumental music affect me. 
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THE LATE MR. BK. T. BOOTH, OF BRIGHTON. 


To most of our readers, if not to all of them, the name of 
Edward Thomas Booth will be perfectly familiar, as that of the 
author of an important work on British Birds, and the owner of 
one of the most remarkable private museums in this country. 
No one who could afford the cost of an expensively illustrated 
work like his ‘ Rough Notes on British Birds’ would be without a 
book which abounds in original and accurate information; no 
visitor to Brighton with any taste for Natural History would 
miss seeing Mr. Booth’s Museum in the Dyke Road, fortunate 
indeed if the owner happened to be there, to impart, in answer 
to enquiry, some of that fund of information which he had spent 
a lifetime in acquiring. 

) We very much regret to know that our last visit to him 

has been paid, and that we shall never again listen to that 
cheeriest of companions, whose animated descriptions of his 
shooting and fishing experiences were so entertaining and so 
instructive. He died on the 8th February last, at the age of 
fifty, and was buried, by his own desire, at Hastings in the same 
vault in which his parents are laid. 

In some respects Mr. Booth was a fortunate man. Born at 
Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, in June, 1840, he was 
educated at Harrow and Cambridge, and on leaving the University 
found himself, as an only son of well-to-do parents, sufficiently 
well off to be independent of a profession. Possibly the previous 
knowledge of what was in store for him exercised a prejudicial 
influence over his early studies. At any rate study of any kind 
was unacceptable to him, and the nature of his distractions may 
be best expressed in his own words:—‘‘To an undergraduate 
with a strong predilection for the gun, the proximity to Cambridge 
of the various fens and rough marsh lands was a temptation 
scarcely to be resisted. The pursuit of the ‘longbills,’ however, 
for several consecutive days in the week during term time, and 
consequent absence from lectures, coupled with a ‘scratch’ for 
more than one examination, raised at length the long-cherished 
wrath of the authorities,” and—he had to leave before taking his 
degree. His tutor assured him that before ten years could 


elapse he would regret the time he had wasted at the University. 
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Twenty years later he said his tutor’s words had come true, 
though not in the sense they were intended. He only regretted 
that he had not spent more time in the fens! He never was so 
happy as when out of doors, in some wild part of the country ; 
in some lonely marsh after Snipe; lying in a punt in some tidal 
harbour waiting for a shot with the big gun at Wigeon, or Brent 
Geese, or clambering amongst heather and boulders through a 
Scotch mist in search of Ptarmigan. Or if it was not the 
shooting season, trout- and salmon-flies would engage his 
attention, and few things he loved better than to put off to sea 
for a day’s fishing with net or hand-line, on which occasions he 
would always have a gun handy, as he said, in case anything 
turned up that was wanted for the collection. 

When first we became acquainted, twenty years ago, he was 
living at Vernon Terrace, Brighton; or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that he had a house there, for he was 
scarcely ever at home, except by appointment. He was almost 
sure to be away somewhere shooting or fishing, and only came 
home, as he said, to deposit his trophies, or to lay in a fresh 
stock of clothes, ammunition, or whatever else was needed for 
the success of his next campaign. When the house in Vernon 
Terrace became too small to hold the collections, and every 
room from cellar to garret was full of cases of stuffed birds, 
it became necessary to look out for another habitation, and 
a piece of vacant ground upon the downs being for sale, 
Mr. Booth conceived the idea of being his own architect, 
building his own house, and subsequently a museum. This he 
carried out entirely to his satisfaction, erecting a museum 
200 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, and lighted with a skylight 
throughout its entire length. This building he connected with 
his drawing-room by a charming fernery, composed of natural 
boulders, carted thither at great expense, between which ran an 
artificial stream, spanned by a rustic foot-bridge, and tenanted by 
fish and Kingfishers, while Robins and Wagtails, in undisturbed 
tranquility, built amongst the ferns which cropped out in profu- 
sion from the rocks. Out of doors in the grounds a pond of 
sea-water, periodically renewed, surrounded by shingle from the 
beach, and protected on all sides with a high oak paling, served — 
as an excellent observatory for studying the actions of Razorbills, 
Guillemots, Puffins, Skuas, Gannets, and other seafowl which 
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from time to time were procured alive and turned out to enjoy a 
state of comparative freedom. What this freedom was may be 
inferred from the unprecedented fact that a pair of Gannets bred 
there, and reared a young one which Mr. Booth was enabled to 
watch through its various phases of plumage towards maturity, 
taking note of its appearance almost daily. 

The museum building being ready, he had a fresh in- 
centive to collect for the purpose of filling it. When at 
home, he used to say that he held himself in readiness 
to leave again by the next train for any place in the United 
Kingdom, on receipt of a telegram from an acquaintance or 
ally to the effect that a strange bird was awaiting his attention 
in such-and-such a parish, and had eluded all attempts to 
secure it. If he had reason to suspect that it was something 
worth going for, he would start at once, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, would return home with the prize, and a pocket-book full 
of field-notes concerning it. It has been our privilege to see 
many of these note-books, in which evidence of his power of 
observation and keen enjoyment of sport was apparent on every 
page. 

By some people, it is true, Mr. Booth has been regarded as a 
ruthless destroyer of animal life; as a man who would go any 
distance to kill something; and who would shoot every rare bird 
he could come across. This character he did not deserve; for 
while he undoubtedly took infinite trouble, and spared no expense, 
to secure specimens of any bird not already in his collection; yet 
having secured them, and caused them to be well preserved and 
mounted, he killed no more than he wanted, unless, as in the 
case of game and wild fowl, he shot them in the legitimate 
exercise of a sportsman’s instinct, or to supply his own larder 
and that of his friends. His moderation, therefore, in this res- 
pect was much greater than some people were inclined to believe, 
and the destruction of a rare or brightly-plumaged bird was 
almost always compensated for by the excellent field notes which 
he took care to write down when observing it, by the subsequent 
publication of these notes for others’ benefit, and by the 
undoubted enjoyment and instruction which he afforded to the 
public by admitting them unreservedly to view his collections. 

Nor was this the only good that resulted from the pursuit of 
his hobby. Not only have hundreds of people been instructed 
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by means of his admirably displayed collection of British birds, 
contained in upwards of three hundred glass cases, and of the 
printed catalogue, in which the birds in each case are described, 
and some account given of their habits, but the poor and 
the sick who could not personally attend, were also indirectly 
benefited. For with a liberality which was characteristic of the 
man, Mr. Booth decided that, while in order to prevent the 
inconvenience which would arise if he were to announce “ free 
admission” to the museum, it would be necessary to make 
a small charge (which was fixed at one shilling), he would devote 
the proceeds (after paying the wages of the attendant in charge) 
to charitable purposes in the county in which he resided. In 
consequence of this generosity, the Sussex County Hospital, the 
Brighton Hospital for Women and Children, the Brighton and 
Hove Dispensary, the Brighton Volunteer Fire Brigade, and 
other institutions near home, to say nothing of charities at a 
distance (as in the case of the Welsh Miners’ Subscription Fund), 
were considerably and often unexpectedly benefited. 

No one knew better than Mr. Booth, who was so much 
amongst them, the hardship and privation with which sea- 
fishermen have often to contend; and we feel quite sure that 
many an ‘fold hand’ who, on the occasion of loss of boat or 
nets through accident, or loss of income through ill-health, has 
had cause to be grateful to a liberal employer, will miss in the 
late Mr. Booth a real good friend. Under these circumstances, 
it would be ungenerous to grudge a man the privilege of fol- 
lowing his inclinations as a sportsman and a collector, because, 
forsooth, he could kill more birds than a less fortunate collector, 
knowing much better from experience how to set about it. 

Of the kind of knowledge he possessed, those who did not 
know him personally, may form some opinion by turning to 
his three folio volumes, entitled ‘Rough Notes on British Birds,’ 
a work which was reviewed in this journal from time to time, as 
it appeared in parts. Its high price (in consequence mainly of 
the expensively coloured plates by Mr. Edward Neale) will, 
of necessity, prevent it, in its present form, from ever becoming 
very widely known; but should the publishers ever decide, 
as we hope they may do, to reprint the letterpress in an octavo 
volume, we venture to predict for it a popularity which will 
rival that of any work on British Birds which has preceded it, 
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As to the destination of his valuable collection, consisting, 
as we have said, of over 300 cases of British birds, all obtained 
by himself, and beautifully mounted with their natural sur- 
roundings, we learn on good authority that it has been offered to 
the Trustees of the British Museum, on the condition that it is 
not amalgamated with the general collection of mounted birds 
there, but kept distinct-as the ‘‘ Booth Collection.’ We sincerely 
hope that this offer will be accepted. Indeed, it is difficult 
to conceive upon what grounds it can be declined. Want of room 
can scarcely be urged, for should another gallery be required for 
the display of such a collection (which is very probable), there is 
plenty of vacant land immediately adjoining the present building 
which could readily be utilised; while want of money should 
surely not be pleaded by the Treasury, when so valuable a 
collection (worth at least £5000) is offered to the nation as a 
gift. As to the suggestion that its acceptance would imply 
the acquisition of a great many duplicates, that difficulty might 
easily be got over by parting with a good many specimens now 
in the museum wall-cases which, being old and badly stuffed, 
might well be dispensed with. 

Furthermore, a moment’s consideration will suffice to show. 
that the acquisition by the nation of the Booth Collection 
would be not only a distinct gain from its intrinsic and educa- 
tiona! value, but in the long run would prove a saving of 
expense, even if a new side gallery were to be provided. For, at 
the present estimated cost of the modern table-cases in the 
museum (in which the birds are being mounted in imitation of 
Mr. Booth’s cases), it may be safely predicted that before 
anything like a complete collection of British birds could be 
formed (a task that would necessarily occupy many years), a 
larger sum of money would have to be expended than would now 
suffice to provide accommodation for this collection ready made, 
in which to add to its value, every bird has its history entered in 
a printed catalogue. 

Nor should we lose sight of the fact, that Mr. Booth, having 
seen, at one time or another, every one of the birds in his 
collection alive in its natural haunts, has been thereby enabled 
to give them those graceful and life-like attitudes which charm the 
critical naturalist, but which the professional London birdstuffer, 
for want of out-door observation, is hardly ever able to impart, 
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MAMMALIA, 


Black Variety of Fox.—I have on several occasions examined 
specimens of a blackish variety of the Fox, killed in this neighbourhood, 
which were probably similar to that reported by Mr. R. F. Tomes, and 
mentioned in the Editor's note (p. 17). On looking through my notes, 
however, I can only find one entry relating to them, but as far as I 
remember, the others would resemble the description I then wrote down, 
My note, dated Feb. 18th, 1885, to this effect is: ‘‘ Saw the head and brush 
of one of these so-called‘ Black Foxes.’ The throat is dark blackish grey. 
The long hairs on the head and neck have long black tips, giving the head 
a blackish cast, instead of the ordinary red. The brush has very long black 
tips to the hairs, and is very dark in appearance; there is no white ‘ tag.’” 
This Fox, when seen alive and at a little distance, would probably look so 
much darker than an ordinary red one, as to almost warrant anyone in 
casually calling it black. A considerable variation in the colour, as well as 
the size of different Foxes, may often be observed, some being much greyer 
than others. The season would partly account for this, the short bright 
red fur of summer being replaced with a longer fur with grey-tipped hairs 
in midwinter and early spring. The same thing occurs in the case of the 
Squirrel. Age may also be a factor, very large and old Foxes being 
probably greyer than younger ones. Perhaps this is the foundation for the 
common idea about here that there are two varieties, viz., the large grey 
Fox (described sometimes as being as large as a sheep-dog), and the small 
red Fox, which I have heard called the “ French Fox.” In a list of 
vertebrate animals in rhe ‘ History of Banbury ’ (1841), it is remarked of 
the Fox,—** Two varieties; known as the Greyhound Fox and the Terrier 
Fox.”—O. V. (Bloxham, Oxon). 


Pied Variety of the Brown Rat.—A pied Rat was killed at Burnt- 
house Farm, Farnham, Suffolk, at the latter end of January last. It was 
a male, nearly full-grown, and evenly marked, nearly the whole of each side 
of the body being white. The head, limbs, and a narrow line along the 
middle of the back were of the normal colour. —G. T. Ropg (Blaxhall, 
Suffolk). 


Mouse-coloured Variety of the Mole.—A local birdstuffer, Mr. 
Reeves, has lately shown me a curious mouse-coloured variety of the Mole, 
which he received in the flesh. In certain lights the fur has a yellowish 
tinge. ‘The most interesting point about this Mole, however, is its maimed 
and scarred condition. When it was taken it was found to have lost the 
whole of one hind leg and nearly all its tail. These losses had evidently 
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been incurred some time, as the wounds were quite healed up. Part of the 
skin on one side, for about an inch, had been ripped up and was hanging 
loose with the fur still attached, and underneath this loose hanging skin 
new fur had grown. Do not these facts show well for the vitality as well as 
for the pugnacity of the Mole ?—E. P. Larken (Gatton Tower, Reigate). 


The Eye of the Mole.—Carl Hess, the German naturalist, has proved 
by minute microscopical investigation that the eye of the Mole is perfectly 
capable of seeing, and that it is not short-sighted, as another naturalist 
(Kadyi) would have us believe. Hess maintains that, in spite of its minute 
dimensions,— 1 millimétre by 0°9 millimétre,—the eye of this little 
creature possesses all the necessary properties for seeing that the most 
highly-developed eye does; that it is, indeed, as well suited for seeing as 
the eye of any other mammal, and that in the matter of refraction it does 
not differ from the normal eye. In order to bear out the theory of short- 
sightedness, the physiological reason was adduced that in its subterranean 
runs the Mole is accustomed to see things at close distances, and that its 
eye had become gradually suited to near objects. But to this Hess objects 
that the Mole when under ground most probably makes no use of his eyes 
at all, as it would be impossible to see anything owing to the absence of 
light ; but that when he comes to the surface, and especially when he is 
swimming, he does use his eyes. In order to accomplish this, he only has 
to alter the erect position of the hairs which surround and cover his eyes, 
and which prevent the entry of dirt when he is under ground, and at the 
same time to protrude his eyes forward.— Nature. 


Bank Vole and Short-tailed Vole in North Cheshire. — Early 
in January, 1889, I noticed that the bark of many of the holly-bushes 
growing in a roadside hedge near Northenden village had been gnawed off 
to such an extent as to completely strip twigs the thickness of my little 
finger for a space of four inches or more. After remaining quite still for a 
few minutes, I was rewarded by seeing a Vole come out of the grass in the 
hedge-bottom and climb up into the hedge to resume the meal which I had 
disturbed. Within half-an-hour I saw half-a-dozen Voles, all at work, some 
close to the ground, others more than two feet from the hedge-bottom ; they 
did not touch the hazel, hawthorn, or briars in the hedge, but confined their 
attentions entirely to the hollies. Thinking that possibly some of the Voles 
might be Ar: ‘vola glareolus,—a species not, I believe, hitherto recorded 
from Cheshire,—! set several traps in the hedge, and others in a dry ditch 
about a mile away. I had the traps down for about three weeks, and caught 
several Field Voles, 4. agrestis, and two or three Long-tailed Field Mice, 
Mus sylvaticus, in the hedge, but no examples of 4. glareolus. The trap 
used was the ordinary box-shaped mouse-trap with a falling door, and baited 
with a piece of bread, I also tried almonds and cheese at first, but never 
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caught a mouse wtth either. On visiting my traps one evening I found 
that a Field Vole which had been caught had been dragged to the back of 
the trap and then partially through the wire-bars, presumably by a Weasel ; 
the brains had been extracted from the skull, and the flesh torn from its 
back and shoulders. The traps set in the ditch yielded, besides a couple of 
Long-tailed Field Mice, a male A. glareolus, on the 2lst and a female on 
the 23rd. Both of the Voles were dead when I took them from the trap, 
although in neither case had thirty hours elapsed since my previous visit - 
The fact that, with the exception of the Vole which was partially eaten, all 
the examples of A. agrestis caught in the hedge were alive, seems to indicate 
a more robust habit in agrestis than in glareolus. The traps were covered 
with leaves and bents, and were equally protected from the cold in both 
situations, At first I was frequently puzzled by finding a trap sprung, bu ¢ 
empty, the little prisoner having eaten the bait and escaped. I therefore 
set some small-tooth traps, baiting with bread, and then caught several 
Shrews (I cannot say whether S. tetragonurus or S. minutus), both in th» 
hedge and in the ditch. They had, no doubt, been able to insinaate their 
bodies between the wires of the box-traps, which were close enough together 
to retain the Voles and Field Mice. Within the last few years the Short- 
tailed Vole has increased in this neighbourhood to such an extent as to 
become a positive nuisance on some farms; and it may be noted as a 
significant fact that, thanks to the policy pursued by the game-preserver 
its natural enemies are beiag gradually exterminated. A Kestrel is seldom 
seen here now, aud Weasels are growing sensibly rarer.—Cuas. OLDaiy 
(Ashton-on-M ersey). 


The Pipistrelle in Confinement.—On August 26th I caught a Bat 
(the common Pipistrelle, I think), which flew in at the open window. I put 
it in a small wicker cage. After a short time it became quite tame, and 
would take flies out of my hand. It was very amusing seeing it catch and 
eata moth. When the moth was put in, the Bat used to climb round the - 
cage, uttering a shrill, squeaking sound, making snaps at the moth the 
while. When it had caught the moth it used to beat it against its breast 
to stun it, and then commence eating it, beginning at the head. It used 
to reject the wings. It ate an immense quautity of flies, sometimes as 
many as forty small house-flies in a day. After living for eight weeks the 
cat knocked over the cage, and the bat was either eaten or escaped. I never 
saw it again.—H. WoottcomBe (Morth Grange, Exbourne, N. Devon). 


Whiskered Bat in Cumberland. —On the 9th November last I 
received a specimen of this bat from the‘Solway. It had been caught 
by a fisherman flying about in his cottage. It was identified as Vespertilio 
mystacinus by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, who states that it has occurred 
in one or two previous instances in Cumberland.—E. ‘Tanpy (Penrith). 
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BIRDS. 


Great Skua on the Yorkshire Coast.—With reference to Mr. Harper's 
comments (p. 21) on the ignorance of Yorkshire fishermen as to the identity 
of the Great Skua, allow me_to say that, although this may apply to the 
Scarborough fishermen, their Redcar brethren are not equally ignorant. 
The Great Skua is distinctly known here as the “ Morrel Hen,” Richardson's 
and Buffon's Skuas are called “ Allans,” and the Pomatorhine Skua is the 
“big Allan.” Whenever any of the men have reported having seen “ Morrel 
Hens” on the fishing-grounds, I have always questioned them particularly 
as to the bird they mean, and on more than one occasion have had ocular 
proof that they were correct. In October, 1886, Mr. Emerson and I were 
out in a boat with W. Dobson, an old Redcar “standard” who has often 
told me he has seen “ Morrel Hens” in the offing. We had shot several 
S. crepidatus and seen two or three S. pomatorhinus near enough to recognise 
them, when a Skua passing within shot, was brought down by Mr. Emerson; 
I was sitting in the bow near old Dobson, who directly he saw the bird, 
which was some thirty or forty yards away, said, ‘‘ That’s a Morrel Hen,” 
and on picking it up I found it was a fine Great Skua. We showed it to 
several other fishermen, who all declared it was what they called a “ Morrel 
Hen.” Since writing the above I have shown Mr. Harper's note to Dobson's 
son, who confirms what I have written, and tells me he saw a Great Skua 
last autumn, and described it as being as big as an Iceland Gull.—T. H. 
Netson (Redcar). 


- The Extinction of Pallas’s Cormorant. — It seems rather strange 
that, while skins and eggs of the Great Auk are so highly valued, the 
public rarely hear of Pallas’s Cormorant, the extinction of which in the 
North Pacific corresponds to that of the Great Auk in the North Atlantic. 
Only four specimens of Pailas’s Cormorant are known to exist in museums; 
no one possesses its eggs ; and no bones were found or preserved until 
Mr. Leonhard Stejneger, of the Smithsonian Institution, was so fortunate 
some years ago as to rescue a few of them. Yet this bird was the largest 
and handsomest of its tribe. So says Mr. Stejneger in an interesting 
paper,—just issued by the Smithsonian Institution,—in which he records 
how the bones referred to were found by him in 1882 near the north- 
western extremity of Behring Island. In an appendix to this paper Mr. 
Stejneger’s “ find ” is fully and exactly described by Mr. Frederic A. Lucas. 


Bee-eater in Devon.—Perhaps it might interest some of your readers 
to know that twice during the summer of last year I saw a Bee-eater, 
Merops apiaster, in the neighbourhood of Exeter, namely, on July 17th and 
Aug. 13th. The first time I saw it, it was only for a moment, the chief 
thing which struck me about it being the rusty or chestnut-brown about 
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the body. The second time I had a better view of it, and specially noticed 
that it had a long and slightly-curved bill, and a good deal of greenish blue 
about the chest, &c.; also a yellow throat divided from the breast by a 
black line, and wings somewhat like a Swallow's. Of course it may not have 
been the same bird each time; the second time I am sure it was a male, 
the throat being of a darker yellow than that of the female seems, by the 
accounts in books to be; but the first time I did not see it long enough 
to determine its sex. I should think-that it was the same male each time; 
but the birds might possibly have been a pair, the first one being the female 
and the second the male.— Lronarp M. Kennaway (Homefield, Exeter). 


Goosander near Cardiff.—A female Goosander was shot on the Ely 
River, near Cardiff, on Dec. 30th, and was examined in the flesh by 
Mr. Robert Drane, of Queen Street, Cardiffi— Diapy S. W. NicHoL. 
(Cowbridge, Glamorganshire). 


Sabine’s Snipe.—I have no doubt Mr. Gurney refers (p. 56) to a 
conversation we had in November last. Speaking then of the dark variety 
of Snipe known as “ Sabine’s,” I stated that one season I saw four that 
had been killed in one small district, the dates on which they were shot 
being July 29th, Aug. 19th, Sept. 28th, and Nov. 15th, 1869. They were 
all birds of the year, and, from the limited area in which they were found, 
I consider it more likely that they belonged to one brood than to several.— _ 
Epwarp Harr (Christchurch, Hants). 


Merlin with feathered Feet.—Two years ago Dr. Turnbull, of this 
town, brought to me, for preservation, a female Merlin which had been 
shot on the beach here. I observed at the time some minute feathers on 
its feet, but thinking that this might be not uncommon I omitted to record 
the fact at the time. Having enquired of several naturalists, and closely 
examined every specimen of this bird which has since come in my way, 
I find that this appears to be an uncommon occurrence. The bird referred 
to is now before me. ‘Three patches of feathers of a brown colour, and about 


an eighth of an inch in length, occur on the inner edge of the membrane 
between the third and fourth toes, similar to the feathers about the middle 


of the tarsus of the common Barn Owl.—GrorceE Pow (57, High Street, 
Dunbar, N.B.). 

(Is our correspondent quite sure that the feathers in question are not 
the feathers of some small bird which have become attached to the hawk’s 
feet, as they often do after feeding ?—Eb.] 


Sand Grouse in Staffordshire. —As I have not seen any record of 
the Sand Grouse having been observed in Staffordshire during the recent 
visit of this bird to England, I venture to send the following particulars :— 
I was told recently by a farmer that he possessed a bird which he thought 
‘was a Sand Grouse. A few days afterwards I went to see it, and found it 
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to be a male Sand Grouse, Syrrhaptes paradoxus, in very fair plumage. 
It was killed near Ibstones, a moorland village, about five miles from here, 
in September, 1888; it was one of a party of four. Another bird was 
wounded at the same time, and picked up dead a few days afterwards; the 
man who shot them mistook them at the time for Partridges. He came 
upon them as they were dusting themselves in a sandy hedgebank, as Par- 
tridges are very fond of doing. —E. W. H. Brace (Cheadle, Staffordshire). 


Pied Flycatcher in Norfolk.—On June 8th, 1887, whilst driving over 
Grimston Heath, by the road leading from Rudham to Congham, my 
attention was suddenly attracted by the conspicuous black and white 
plumage of a small bird, which I recognised as an adult male Pied 
Flycatcher. I pulled my horse up and had a good view of the bird, both 
whilst perched within ten yards of us and also when flying. In the 
summer of 1878 I found the Pied Flycatcher breeding in the parish of 
East Somerton, in this,county; the site of the nest—which I found before 
it was completed, and at first suspected to be that of the common Spotted 
F lycatcher—was under the eaves of a tumble-down, disused shed. When 
the first egg appeared I thought it must be a Redstart’s, although the 
structure of the nest was of rather too neat compilation for that com- 
paratively careless architect. Moreover, I had not seen a Redstart at 
Somerton until Aug. 29th, 1880, when a few of these birds stayed a few 
days with us at the period of the autumn migration. I did not see the 
Pied Flycatchers themselves till their nest contained seven eggs, which 
were always laid early in the morning; I refrained from taking one for my 
collection until the seven were laid, and then, on going to the nest for that 
very purpose, I found it had been already plundered and “pulled.” The 
birds when seen were especially shy, and quite the opposite to the description 
given under such circumstances in ‘ Yarrell’ (4th ed. vol. i. p. 23); in fact, 
I never heard either male or female utter a note. The hen bird I put off 
the nest once or twice, and the cock bird I saw several times, but until 
incubation commenced I never could catch a glimpse of either. On Aug. | 
8rd, 1883, I saw a cock bird of this species, and three immature or hen 
birds on Aug. 29th, in both instances in oak trees, and also a cock bird in 
splendid plumage, which my brother and myself watched for some minutes 
on an aurucaria on the lawn. The same day we picked up a young bird 
dead on the lawn without any apparent injury; this I now have stuffed. 
Within a day or so of this date a friend of mine shot an immature Pied 
Flycatcher in the parish of Witton, Norfolk. In the northern counties 
Muscicapa atricapilla is reported to frequent birch-plantations ; at Somerton 
they exhibited a preference for oaks, and I think these two trees, the 
birch and the oak, attract a greater amount and a more varied choice of 
insect-life than any other two trees of the forest.—M. C. H. Birp (Brun- 
stead Rectory, Stalham). | 
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Long-tailed Duck in Co. Waterford.—On Jan. 15th inst. I obtained 
at a poulterer’s in Dungarvan a specimen of the Long-tailed Duck, Harelda 
glacialis, recently shot upon the estuary of the Brickey, western bay of 
Dungarvan, by a man who told me that it was accompanied by five or six 
others, some of which differed in colour, having more black upon them 
The toughness of this bird’s tissues inclined me to think, when skinning it, 
that it was an old female, but its scapulars had a more reddish tint than 
the rest of the upper surface, which was brown. This is the first instance 
in which I have met with this northern oceanic species, which Mr. A. G. 
More and Sir R. Payne Gallwey tell us is rare, except in the North of 
Ireland. I see by ‘The Field’ of Jan. 18th that the Long-tailed Duck 
has recently occurred on the coast of South Wales, and previous numbers 
of that paper record other captures in the North of England.—R. J. Ussuer 
(Cappagh, Co. Waterford). 


Ornithological Notes from Co. Wexford.—The following notes on 
birds, made in the past year in Co. Wexford, may be interesting to Irish 
ornithologists. On Jan. 17th, 1889, ten Woodcock were shot at Caring- 

byrne, as I learn from Mr. C. F. Dean Drake. Both Woodcock and Snipe 
are very scarce this year in Wexford, and I hear the same report from 
Waterford and Cork. On March 13th a white Missel Thrush was shot by 
a fowler, near Carnsore. The only traces of colour in its plumage are 
some dusty looking marks on the breast, which seem to do duty for spots. 
On the 17th there was a Waterhen’s nest at Dunbrody Park, with the 
young birds already hatched. This seems an unusually early nest. On 
April 11th I saw a Bittern, at Mr. T. W. Robinson’s, Wexford. It was 
shot, he tells me, by a gentleman out snipe-shooting, near Wexford, in 
Feb. 1887. Mr. Robinson also tells me that another Bittern was shot 
near Macmine Junction, about 1873; it is now in Liverpool. When down 
at Rosslare, I did my best to find out whether any unrecorded Sand 
Grouse visited the Wexford coast in 1888. But all that I conld learn 
was that Mr. R. J. Ussher's bird (Zool. 1888, p. 801), was one of a party 
of three birds. There appears also to have been a flock of twelve or 
fifteen birds at Rosslare, but none seemed to have remained long. They 
are said to have taken to the reclaimed slob-lands, whence they flew north- 
wards. I got a wounded Brent Goose, shot during the winter, for a collec- 
tion of live wildfowi kept at Kilmanock. It appears to belong to the light 
variety mentioned in ‘ Yarrell’ (ed. 4, iv. p. 293). From what I heard at 
Rosslare from the fowlers and from Mr. Gibbon, who has a copy of the 4th 
edition of ‘ Yarrell,’ and knows all the wildfowl which visit our coast, it is 
certain that the Barnacle Goose occasionally visits the harbours and 
lagoons of Co. Wexford. Mr. Gibbon mentioned two which were shot in — 
Tachumshin in 1888, and I heard of others. It is known to the fowlers as 
the “ King or White-headed Barnacle.” On May 2nd some eggs of the 
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Twite were obtained for me from the coast at Fethard. Mr. C. B. Moffat, 
of Ballyhyland, informs me that he found a nest on Blackstairs Mountain 
in 1885. ‘The Zoologist’ for January contains a notice by Mr. E. Williams, 
of a Scops Owl shot at Foulksmills, by Mr. F. R. Leigh ; Mr. Williams, 
however, does not mention that another of these Little Owls was seen about 
the same time by Mr. Leigh. Mr. ©. B. Moffatt, writing from Ballyhy- 
land, says:—‘ This year the long drought produced quite a famine 
amongst the Corvide, and not only the Grey Crows and Magpies, but even 
the Jackdaws made serious depredations in the poultry-yard, the Jackdaws 
killing the chickens, while the Crows made havoc among the ducks. On 
one occasion, three full-grown ducks were set on and killed by the same 
number of Grey Crows.” A young Wild Drake, unpinioned, but quite 
tame, kept on the pond at Kilmanock, showed signs of green colour on his 
head on Aug. 17th and two or three following days. By the 23rd he 
assumed all the actions of the male, and on the 25th I saw him pair with 
a Black (East Indian) Duck, although he had not yet assumed his full 
plumage, nor was the change fully completed till about the 10th of Sep- 
tember. The voice of the male is assumed by young Mallards before the 
change in plumage begins; the plumage is therefore the last sign of 
maturity. I did not notice any change in two old Mallards kept on the 
same pond, until Aug. 23rd. I believe that nearly all Wild Ducks pair 
after the autumn moult. A tame Sheldrake on our pond has the habit of 
diving for food like a Pochard. At first I thought he was merely playing 
in the water, but I distinctly saw him eating something after one of his 
dives. On Sept. lst a male pinioned Pochard has attained his full winter 
plumage, being the first bird on the pond to do so, and on the 7th or 8th a 
man at Rosslare brought in four Wigeon,—the first of the season. He said 
he had shot seven brace of them. Mr. Gibbon, of Rosslare, says that 
when he was a boy (about 1855), he used to shoot Quail about Rosslare. 
This agrees with the statement in ‘ Thompson,’ vol. ii. 73, that “ In the 
county of Wexford Quails are frequently met with in marshes of large 
extent.’ I know of no locality in the county where they occur now. Iam 
assured by Mr. Gibbon, and all the fowlers about Rosslare, that the 
Shoveller remains in the county to breed. I hope to be able to confirm 
this statement. It is locally known as the “Spoonbill.” Other local 
names are “ Whinnard,” for Pochard; ‘ Sandharling,” for Merganser ; 
“ Harling,” for Pintail, and “ Skraw” (or “ Skirrawn "), for Tern. Mr. C. 
B. Moffat says (speaking of Ballyhyland),—* This is just now (Sept. 15th), 
the annual influx of many small birds, Titmice, Goldcrests, Tree Creepers, 
and Pied and Grey Wagtails arriving about here, I suppose from the North 
of Ireland. The Thrushes, however, have not come yct. It is a rather 
singular fact that the Song Thrush almost disappears from here from mid- 
summer to September, whereas the Blackbird cou:inues quite plentiful; 
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then there is a sudden arrival of Thrushes some time during the present 
month, and throughout the winter they are commoner than Blackbirds.” A 
bird seen at Fethard’ on Oct. 9th corresponds so exactly with the descrip- 
tion of an adult Black Tern, that I have no hesitation in putting it down 
assuch. It flew to sea. I know of no other occurrence of this bird in 
Wexford. I must conclude with a brief reference to the kindness of Mr. 
A. G. More, whose advice and assistance are always at the service of every 
Irish naturalist ; of Mr. C. B. Moffatt, of Ballyhyland, to whom I am in- 
debted for a list of the birds of his neighbourhood; and of Mr. E. A. 
Gibbon, whose kindness and hospitality to me during a short visit to Ross- 
lare I shall long remember.—G. Barrett-Hamitton (Kilmanock, New 
Ross, Co. Wexford). 


Little Bittern in Devon.—Last June a Little Bittern was shot by a 
farmer on the banks of the Okement, near Monk Okehampton, Devon, and 
sent to our gardener for preservation. It was a fine bird, standing about 
ten or twelve inches high. I have not heard of one being shot in our 
neighbourhood for a long time.—H. WoottcomBe (Morth Grange, Ex- 
bourne, North Devon). 


Loxia bifasciata in Yorkshire.—I recorded the occurrence of an 
immature example of this bird in the (Yorkshire) ‘ Naturalist,’ No. 171, 
October, 1889. This is the one referred to by Mr. Benson (p. 17), and by 
Lord Clifton in ‘The Field’ for Dec: 7th, 1889. As it seems to have been 
the first of the recent migration which has been ascertained to have been 
seen in England, the above reference may be useful. I have recently heard 
of five more in Bedfordshire ; four of these were shot by a schoolboy with a 
catapult; two of them (an adult male and a female) I have seen in the 
Modern School Museum in Bedford. — Henry H. Starter (Irchester 
Vicarage, Wellingborough). 


Ardea virescens in Cornwall.—Towards the end of last year I saw 
in the shop of Mr. Foot, the birdstuffer, in Bath, a small Heron which was 
new to me, and which he told me had been shot at large by a gamekeeper in 
Cornwall during the past autumn. From an inspection of some skins at 
the South Kensington Museum of Natural History, I have since been able 
to determine that this bird is a young example of Ardea virescens, the 
Common Green Heron of the United States. The bird shown to me was 
in perfect feather, and had no appearance of having been in confinement, 
and must be looked upon as another addition to the long list of stragglers 
from North America which have visited this country —Murray A. MarHew 
(Buckland Dinham, Frome). 

[So many instances are on record of the occurrence in Great Britain 
and Ireland of the American Bittern, Ardea lentiginosus, that there is no 
a priori improbability of its smaller relative 4. virescens having also found 
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its way accidentally to this country. At the same time it should be borne 
in mind that so many ornamental water-birds are now-a-days imported by 
dealers that the chance of some of these making their escape and being 
found at liberty in perfect plumage is being daily increased. Considerable 
caution should therefore be exercised before regarding any New World 
species as a genuine immigrant unaided by man’s intervention. We have 
yet to learn whereabouts in Cornwall, and under what circumstances, the 
specimen above referred to was taken.—Eb. ] 


Hybrid Finches.—At the late Crystal Palace show of Canaries and 
other cage-birds, an interesting series of hybrid finches was exhibited. 
Altogether fourteen different cases of hybridism were shown, exclusive of 
Canary-mules. These were :—An interesting specimen of the uncommon 
cross between Brambling and Chaffinch, exhibiting the general appearance 
of the latter, but wanting the white coverts on the wings, which more closely 
resembled those of the male parent; a Goldfinch and Greenfinch hybrid, 
stated in the catalogue to have been caught wild three years ago, exhibited 
by Mr. A. Waterman, from whom I hope to get further particulars; Gold- 
finch and Bullfinch; Goldfinch and Siskin; Goldfinch and Linnet; Siskin 
and Bullfinch—great disparity between sizes of the parents; Siskin and 
Goldfinch; Greenfinch and Goldfinch; Greenfinch and Linnet; Green- 
finch and Redpoll; Redpoll and Linnet; Linnet and Bullfinch; Bullfinch 
and Linnet; and Bullfinch and Goldfinch. The exhibits numbered 1260 
to 1412 inclusive were all Canary-mules, the alliances being with Goldfinch, 
Siskin, Linnet, Greenfinch, Redpoll, Bullfinch and Alario Finch.—Arruur 
H. Macpuerson (51, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W.). 


Pied Variety of the Jay.—A curiously coloured. Jay has been about 
my woods for a month, but the keepers have never been able to secure it. 
To-day (Feb. 20th) I suggested a decoy Jay, if one could be got, and I was 
about to write to a bird-dealer to see if he could supply me, when, about 
two hours later, the keeper came in with the bird, having shot him. The 
head, neck, breast, back, and scapulars are white, except that the black 
moustache is perfect, which is very telling. ‘The crest has a few black-tipped 
feathers, and there are some chocolate feathers here and there on the back. 
The lesser wing coverts are pure white, the greater are barred blue and 
black, but are white at their tips about a third of their length. The 
primaries have white outer webs, black inner; the secondaries and tertials 
are white at the base for about half their length, the remainder black with 
white tips. The rump white; tail black, with white tips; legs and toes 
fiesh-colour; bill black—W. Oxenpen Hammonp (St. Alban’s Court, 
Wingham, Kent). | 


Great Grey Shrike and Peregrine Falcon in Lincolnshire.—A 
Great Grey Shrike was shot at Grainthorpe Fen on the 15th November 
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last, and a Peregrine Falcon in Tothill Wood, on the 2nd January, both in 
the neighbourhood of Louth. They have both been preserved by Mr. Kew, 
taxidermist.— Henry F. Attison (Beckingham, Lincoln). 


Kestrel chasing and killing a Bat.— On the 15th November last, 
about noon, I was crossing Ranmere Hills; it was a sunny day, and my 
attention was suddenly drawn to a Kestrel soaring high over Dorking Wood. 
It hovered and wheeled as if in the act of making a swoop at some kind of 
prey on the bare open field below the wood. While I stood watching it 
I saw what at first sight appeared to me to be a bird of some kind circling 
round and round over the Kestrel, though much higher in the air. Then 
all of a sudden the Kestrel gave chase, and what I supposed a bird I soon 
discovered to be a great Bat, Vespertilio altivolans. I called the attention 
of an acquaintance who happened to be passing at the time, and we both 
watched the Kestrel and Bat over the little valley, well known to Surrey 
ramblers, leading from Ranmere Church to Box Hill or Mickleham. The 
poor Bat seemed sorely puzzled, wheeling and darting in all kinds of zig-zag 
courses, the Kestrel following in keen pursuit. Once it almost came to 
ground, but instantly and rapidly again mounting high in the air, took a 
sort of dodging or tumbling course, and seemed to give the Kestrel a good 
deal of trouble. At last the Kestrel, gaining considerably on its intended 
victim, made one eager and determined swoop; the poor Bat, giving one 
despairing, shrill squeak, was seized by the Kestrel with its talons, and so 
carried away to Norbury Park.—CHartes CrippLe (Gamekeeper to the 
Rt. Hon. George Cubitt, M.P., Dorking). [Communicated by the Rev. H. 
Benson, Farncombe Rectory, Godalming. ] 


Variety of Great Tit.—A rather pretty variety of this species was 
shot near Nottingham in November last. The head and throat, which are 
black in normal specimens, are in this bird bronzy brown; breast pale 
yellow; primaries cream-colour, shoulders grey, tail sandy. The bird 
was 80 badly shot that only a skin, and that a poor one, has been made of 
it; but as vars. of this Tit are rare I am glad to have a skin, and though 
I have the Coal and Long-tailed Tits in my collection of varieties, I have 
as yet never been able to get a variety of the Blue Tit.—J. WHITAKER 
(Rainworth, Notts). 


Kittiwakes inland in Surrey.—The keeper brought me the other day 
a dead Kittiwake, which he had picked up near an ornamental piece of water 
in this parish. On examination the crop and stomach were found to be 
quite empty, proving that the bird had died of exhaustion. On the same 
day another Kittiwake was found in this neighbourhood in a very feeble 
condition. These birds had evidently b riven inland through stress of 
weather ; but starved when we consider 


the mildness of the season. Flocks of Gulls and Common Terns often pay 
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us visits after stormy weather. Some years ago a Black Tern was shot 
here.-—E. P. Larxen (Gatton Tower, Reigate), 


Large race of Great Grey Shrike.—I received on Feb. 12th a good 
specimen, apparently immature, of the large race of Great Grey Shrike, 
with one broad white bar on the primaries. This bird was shot on the 
previous day by my gamekeeper near Bank Hall, Bretherton, Lancashire, 
and is remarkably dark in the plumage of the upper parts, with a 
considerable amount of transverse markings on the breast. — LILForD 
(Bournemouth). 


Birds flying against Window-panes.—From time to time-birds here 
are constantly killing themselves against the house windows. This happens 
almost always on two bay-windows. These have stone mullions, and 
I think the birds fancy they can pass through them. ‘Ten birds have been 
killed in this way in the last few years, and I think others, but I do not — 
remember; and these ten were all of different species, which is rather 
singular. They are:—Whitethroat, Blue Tit, Nuthatch, Titlark, Willow 
Wren, Blackbird, Thrush, Cuckoo, Yellowhammer, Garden Warbler.— 
W. Oxenpen Hammonp (St. Alban’s Court, Wingham). 


Rare Birds in North Devon.—The following birds have been recently 
shot in North Devon:—Hen Harrier, Circus cyanus, at Heanton, near 
Barnstaple, in December last; Reeve, Machetes pugnaz, at Braunton, in 
November last; Bittern, Botaurus stellaris, at Fremington, Dec. 9th last ; 
four Hawfinches, Coccothraustes vulgaris, one of which I shot myself, and 
is now in my collection. I have noticed three of these birds in my garden 
almost every day since Jan. 4th.—J. G. Hamiine (The Close, Barnstaple). 


Green Sandpiper in Winter in the North of Ireland.—As Mr. A. G. 
More, in the recently issued second edition of his useful ‘ List of Irish 
Birds’ (1890), has characterised the Green Sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, 
as “a rare visitor, occurring chiefly in autumn,” it may be of interest to. 
report that on Feb. 26th I received a specimen of this bird, still unskinned, 
which had been shot a couple of days previously in the Co. Tyrone. On 
referring to Thompson's ‘ Natural History of Ireland’ (vol. ii. pp. 208—210), 
I find that several instances are noted of the occurrence of this bird in 
Ireland in winter, and J have marginal notes to the effect that on the 
15th Sept. 1876, I received Kildare, and 
in Sept. 1877, another from an inland pond in the west of the Co. Cork. 
In all three cases the birds were sent to be named, as being unknewn_tc 
the shooters and their friends.—J. E. Harrinea. 
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LinnEAN Society or Lonpon. 


Feb. 6, 1890.—Mr. Carrutuers, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. H. L. Stonham was admitted, and Mr. T. W. Kirk was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Referring to an exhibition at a previous meeting, Prof. Stewart 
communicated some interesting observations on the habits of certain sea- 
weed covered Crabs. He also made some remarks on the “ pitchers” of 
Nepenthes Mastersiana, upon which criticism was offered by Mr. Thoraas 
Christy, Prof. Howes, and Mr. G. Murray. 

Prof. G. S. Boulger exhibited a series of original water-colour drawings 
of animals and plants of the Falkland Islands. 

Mr. W. H. Beeby exhibited some forms new to Britain of plants from 
Shetland. 

Mr. C. B. Clarke then read a paper on the stamens and sete of Scirpee, 
illustrated by diagrams, which elicited a detailed criticism from Mr. J. G. 
Baker, to which Mr. Clarke replied. 

A paper was then read, by Mr. B. D. Jackson, which had been 
communicated by the late Mr. John Ball, on the Flora of Patagonia, 
prefaced by some feeling remarks by the President on the loss which the 
Society had sustained through the recent death of this able botanist. 


Feb. 20.—W. Carrutuers, F.R.S., President, in the chair. , 

Messrs. W. Eagle Clarke and J. H. Veitch were admitted, and Mr. 
James Jack elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. G. C. Druce exhibited specimens of Agrostis canina, var. Scotica, 
and asmall collection of flowering plants dried after treatment with 
sulphurous acid and alcohol, and showing a partial preservation of the 
natural colours of the flowers. 

Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited a series of Coleopterous and Lepidopterous 
insects, to show the great diversity between insects of the same family. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., P.C., then gave an 
abstract of four memoirs which he had prepared—(1) On the fruit and seed 
of the Juglandia; (2) On the shape of the oak-leaf; (3) On the leaves 
of Viburnum; and (4) on the presence and functions of stipules. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. J. G. Baker, Mr. John Fraser, 
Mr. D, Morris, and Prof. Marshall Ward took part. 
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February 18, 1890.—Dr. St. Georae Mivart, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited and made remarks on two Cats’ skulls, out 
of the large quantity of remains of these animals recently brought to this 
country from Egypt. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a report on the additions made to the Lizard 
Collection in the British Museum since the publication of the last volume 
. of the British Museum Catalogue of this group. A list was given of 
ninety-one species new or previously unrepresented in the collection. Ten 
species and three genera were described as new. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater read some notes on a Guinea-fowl from the Zambesi, 
allied to Numida cristata, and gave a general account of the recognised 
species of this group of Gallinaceous birds. 

Dr. Mivart read some notes on the genus Cyon, mainly based on an 
examination of the specimens of this genus of Canid@ contained in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater read a paper containing the characters of some new 
species of the family Pormicariide. 

Dr. Augustine Henry read some notes on the Mountain Antelopes 
of Central China, Nemorhedus argyrochates and N. henryanus.— P. L. 
SciaTeR, Secretary. 


Society or Lonpon. 


February 5, 1890.—The Right Hon. Lord Watstxeuaw, M.A., F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

The President announced that he had nominated Mr. J. W. Dunning, 
M.A., F.L.S., Captain H. J. Elwes, F.L.S., and Mr. Frederick DuCane 
Godman, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-Presidents for the Session 1890—1891. 

Mr. B. A. Bristowe, of Champion Hill, 8.E.; Mr. J. E. Eastwood, of 
Witley, Surrey; Mr. Albert B. Farn, of Stone, Greenhithe, Kent; and 
Mr. O. Goldthwaite, of Leyton, Essex, were elected Fellows; and Mr. R.S. 
Standen was admitted into the Society. 

Mr. F. D. Godman exhibited a specimen of Papilio thoas, from Alamos, 
in the State of Gonora, Mexico, showing an aberration in the left hind wing. 
Mr. R. Trimen remarked that butterflies of the genus Papilio were seldom 
liable to variation. 

Mr. Charles G. Barrett exhibited a series of specimens of Phycis 
subornatella, Dup., from Pembroke, the east and west of Ireland, the Isle 
of Man, and Perthshire; and a series of Phycis adornatella, Tr., from Box 
Hill, Folkestone, Norfolk, and Reading; also a number of forms intermediate 
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between the above, taken in the Isle of Portland by Mr. N. M. Richardson. 
He said that these forms proved the identity of the two supposed species, 
which he believed were both referable to P. dilutella, Hb. He also exhibited 
specimens of Hesperia lineola, and a pale variety of it taken in Cambridge- 
shire by Mr. H. W. Vivian; specimens of Epischnia bankesiella, a recently- 
described species, taken by Mr. N. M. Richardson in Portland; and a speci- 
men of Retinia margarotana, H.-S., a species new to Britain, discovered in 
Mr. Hodgkinson’s collection amongst a uumber of Retinia pinivorana which 
had been collected in Scotland. 

Mr. W. H.B. Fletcher showed a series of Gelechia fumatella from sand- 
hills in Hayling Island and near Littlehampton, and, for comparison, a 
series of G. distinctella, from the same place. He also showed a few bred 
specimens of G. terrella, and a series of preserved larve. He stated that on 
the downs the larve live in the middle of the tufts of such grasses as 
Festuca ovina aud allied species, and that on sand-hills where herbage is 
more sparse, they make silken galleries under stones, and sally forth to eat 
blades of grass growing near their homes. 

Mr. H. Goss read a communication from Dr. Clemow, of Cronstadt, 
St. Petersburg, on the subject of the coincidence of vast flights and blights 
of insects during the years 1757, 1763, 1782, 1783, 1836 and 1847, and the 
epidemic of influenza. During the year 1889 no unusual activity in the 
insect world had been recorded. Mr. H.T.Stainton and Mr. M‘Lachlan made — 
some remarks on the subject, the purport of which was that there was no 
connection between epidemics and the occurrence of swarms of insects. 

Mr. G. A. J. Rothney communicated ‘“ Notes on Flowers avoided by 
Bees.” It appeared, according to the author's observations, made in India, 
that dahlias were exceptionally attractive, but that the passion-flower was 
only resorted to by a few species of Xylocopa; and that, with one exception, 
he had never seen any insects feeding on the flowers of the oleander. 
Mr. Slater, Colonel Swinhoe, Mr. Trimen, Lord Walsingham, and Mr. 
M‘Lachlan took part in the discussion which ensued. 

Dr. D. Sharp read a paper entitled “ On the structure of the Terminal 
Segment in some male Hemiptera.” | 

Colonel Swinhoe read a paper entitled “ On the Moths of Burma.” This 
paper contained descriptions of several new genera and 107 new species. 

Dr. F. A. Dixey read a paper entitled “ On the Phylogenetic Significance 
of the wing-markings in certain genera of the Nymphalide.” A long 
discussion ensued, in which Lord Walsingham, Mr. Jenner Weir, Capt. 
Elwes, Mr. 'Trimen and others took part.—H. Goss, Hon. Sec. 
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NOTICES OF-NEW BOOKS. 


The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aptin. 8vo, pp. 217. 
With a coloured Frontispiece (the Alpine Chough), and a 


folding Map of the County. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1889. 


Tue ornithological literature of Oxfordshire, so far as Mr. 
Aplin has been able to trace it, is not extensive, but dates back to 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 


Oxfordshire,’ writes -Gamden in 1586, ‘abounds with all sorts of 
game both for hunting aud hawking’; but when Childrey in 1661 brought 
out his ‘ Britannia Baconica, or the Natural Rarities of England and 
Wales,’ in which work he appears to have collated all the published accounts 
of the natural history of each county, he dismissed Oxon in a few lines, 
making no mention of its Zoology, and it is not until 1677 that the 
Ornithology of the county seems to’ have received any attention. In that 
year appeared ‘ The Natural History of Oxfordshire,’ by Robert Plot, a 
folio work dedicated to Charles I]. Chapter VIL., in which the author 
treats ‘ Of Brutes,’ contains a few notes upon birds, which will be quoted 
under the heads of the several species to which they refer. A second 
edition appeared in 1705. Dr. Plot was elected one of the Secretaries of 
the Royal Society in 1681. He was a fiiend of Pepys and Evelyn, and 
the latter tells us, in his ‘ Diary,’ that, when at Oxford in 1675, he went to 
see ‘that rare collection of natural curiosities of Dr. Plot’s, of Magdalen 
Hall, all of them collected in this shire.’ The collection comprised among 

\\ other things certain ‘foules,"—but what these were Evelyn does not say, 
probably the Cormorant killed from St. Mary’s steeple,—and the white 
Linnet, given to him by Mr. Lane, of Deddington, were included in the 
collection. 

“In the account of Oxfordshire birds by the Revs. A. and H. Matthews, 
to be more fully mentioned below, the authors refer to ‘ an old manuscript 
list of birds, collected by the late Dr. Lamb of Newbury, extending as far 
back as the latter part of the last century,’ which was lent for their perusal 
by Dr. Tomkins of Abingdon. Under the title of ‘ Ornithologia Bercheria’ 

list was, some years afterwards, printed in ‘ The Zoologist’ (1880, pp. 
$13—325), the Editor furnishing the following information relating to it: 
—‘ This list, it would seem, was originally intended for publication in the 
‘Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ and was forwarded for that purpose, 
about the year 1814, to Thomas Marsham, who was then Treasurer of that 
Society. For some reason, however, it never appeared, and the original 
MS., as we learn from the Assistant-Secretary, was either lost or mislaid 
during the, subsequent removal of the Society from the rooms formerly 
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occupied in Soho Square. A copy, however, is in the possession of the 
Rev. W. Smith Tomkins, of Weston-super-Mare, who has kindly placed it 
at the disposal of the Editor for publication in ‘'The Zoologist.’’ This 
list refers to Oxfordshire, inasmuch as some of the birds recorded in it were 
procured on that part of the River Thames which divides this county from 
Berkshire, such occurrences belonging therefore with equal propriety to 
both counties. It is also interesting to compare the condition of the avi- 
fauna, at the beginning of the last century, of the neighbouring parts of 
this border county, which would probably differ very little from that of the 
district treated of in the present volume at the same time. 

“An account of the Vertebrate Animals of the district is appended to the 
‘ History of Banbury ’ (1841), by Mr. Alfred Beesley. It is little more than 
a bare list of species, and includes 109 birds. ‘The author acknowledges 
assistance from Mr. James Loftus, formerly of Banbury, Mr. M. Jessop 
and Mr. T. Abbott of Banbury, and Mr. T. Busby of North Newington. 

“In ‘The Zoologist’ for 1849, and the following year, appeared a 
series of articles by the Revs. Andrew and Henry Matthews, entitled ‘ The 
Birds of Oxfordshire and its Neighbourhood.’ The list comprised 232 
species, but of these nine must be excluded from the census of Oxon birds, 
as the examples upon which their title to inclusion rests were procured in 
the neighbouring parts of Berkshire or Buckinghamshire. The authors 
wrote from Weston-on-the-Green, in the Otmoor country, where they had 
been resident for many years, a district most favourable for observing the 
more uncommon wildfowl which visit us in winter; the list is accordingly 
very rich in records of this group of birds. For this reason, and from the 
fact that the writers’ experience goes back to the time when the country 
was less carefully drained than it is now, and to the time when not only 
were the ordinary wildfowl far more numerous than at present, but when 
the Kite, the Buzzard, the Raven, the Harriers and the Bittern were not 
infrequently met with, the Messrs. Matthews’ excellent account of our birds 
is of especial interest and value to the county faunist. In 1876 and 1877 
Mr. C. M. Prior contributed to the ‘ Banbury Guardian ’ a series of articles 
upon the ‘ Birds of North Oxon.’ In 1882 was published a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘A List of the Birds of the Banbury District, written by the 
author in conjunction with his brothers; and the list, which included 180 
species, applied mainly to North Oxfordshire. In June, 1886, appeared 
‘A Year with the Birds,’ by an Oxford Tutor. A second and enlarged 
edition, in which the author, Mr. W. Warde Fowler, revealed his identity 
to the public, was issued before the year was out. This edition contains a 
list of the birds observed within a radius of four miles around Oxford during 
the three preceding years, including 104 species. The present writer is 
indebted to this work for much useful information relating to the birds in 
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the neighbourhood of Oxford, and in the north-west of the county, 
contained in the chapters on the Birds of an English City and a Midland 
Village.” | 


Such are the only works treating of the Ornithology of Oxford- 
shire especially which Mr. Aplin has been able to discover, but he 
has industriously collected scattered notes from various other 
printed sources, and has added numerous observations of his 
own. Asa result, we have probably as good a guide to the Avi- 
fauna of Oxfordshire as existing materials will permit. 

On the strength of a single occurrence of the Alpine Chough 
in the county, a specimen having been shot in the park at 
Broughton, in April, 1881 (‘ Zoologist,’ 1881, pp. 422, 471, and 
1882, p. 431), Mr. Aplin gives a coloured plate of this bird for a 
frontispiece. Feeling some misgiving as to the advent of this 
non-migratory species without the intervention of some importer 
of live birds, from whom it may have escaped, we would rather 
have seen a coloured portrait of the Hemipode shot at Chipping 
Norton (p. 135), or the immature Black Stork (p. 187) which was 
killed by a wildfowl shooter at Charlton-on-Otinoor, in August, 
1865. ‘The Alpine Chough furnishes the only illustration to the 
book, but a good map is appended, which will be found useful for 
determining the precise position of localities mentioned when 
they happen to be little known. 


The Birds of Berwickshire: with remarks on their local Distribution, 
Migration, and Habits, and also on the Folklore, Proverbs, 
Popular Rhymes and sayings connected with them. By GrorGe 
MurrHeaD, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. In two Volumes. Vol. I. 
Svo, pp. 384. With numerous illustrations and a folding 
map. Edinburgh, David Douglas, 1889. 


Ir will be seen from the wording of the title above quoted, 
that there is a good deal more in this volume than one is 
accustomed to find or expect in an ordinary local Fauna, and 
interesting enough as the letter-press undoubtedly is, we question 
the wisdom of bringing together in this way such very distinct 
subjects as county ornithology and popular rhymes and proverbs. 
There is of course, in one sense, a connection between them, but 
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it reminds us of a surveyor who having to survey the estate of 
his employer, thought he might as well, being so near it, report 
upon the adjoining estate of his neighbour. The result is that, 
in perusing Mr. Muirhead’s volume, we are being perpetually 
distracted from the purpose in view, which is obviously to make 
us acquainted with the nature of the Berwickshire Avifauna, and 
not with a hundred and one other things, poetical and proverbial, 
many of which have quite as much relation to birds in general as 
to those of this particular county. We think therefore that the 
author would have done better to keep these matters distinct, and 
by so doing to have embodied his county ornithology in one 
volume instead of two. Subject to this objection, which with 
many readers may be no objection at all, we have nothing but 
praise to bestow on Mr. Muirhead’s work. It is impossible to 
peruse his pages without perceiving that he has read wisely and 
well, a qualification for authorship which is quite as important 
as the knowledge of how to observe. 

We have read every word of his well-written ‘Introduction’ | 
(pp. xlii—xxvi) with pleasure and profit, and commend it to the 
perusal of our readers in its entirety, since it furnishes an 
excellent idea of the former condition of the county of Berwick 
and the changes which have been brought about by drainage, 
cultivation, and the gradual extension of civilization. Some of 
the chapters on common birds strike us as being unnecessarily — 
spun out, and the fourteen pages of tables relating to Rookeries 
(pp. 221—234) might have been summarised in a single page or 
two. 

Like all books that emanate from the house of Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, it is admirably printed, and the etchings 
and vignettes (by Mrs. Muirhead, and Messrs. M’Kay, Hole, and 
Blair) with which it is profusely adorned, are amongst the 
prettiest illustrations we have seen for a long time. In this first 
instalment of the work, which is to be completed by the publica- 
tion of a second volume, we find that the Passeres, Picarie, 
Striges, and a portion of the Falconide are dealt with, shewing 
that the second instalment will be quite as bulky as the first. 
We trust that it may speedily make its appearance. 
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The Vertebrate Animals of Leicestershire and Rutland. By 
Montacu Browne, F.Z.8. 4to, pp. 223. With four 


plates anda map. Birmingham and Leicester: Midland 
Educational Company, Limited, 1889. 


Ever since Mr. Browne’s notes on the Vertebrate Animals of 
Leicestershire appeared in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1885-6-7, it has 
been no secret that he proposed to reprint them with additions, and 
to incorporate notes, by the Earl of Gainsborough and Mr. Horn, 
of Uppingham, on the fauna of the adjoining county of Rutland. 
This he has at length done, and the handsome volume now 
before us is the result. 

As a matter of convenience, an octavo volume (to range with 
the numerous county bird-books already published) would have 
been preferable to a quarto, which has no apparent advantages 
to recommend it. It would have been just as easy to figure 
Natterer’s Bat, and the three birds which have been selected, on 
octavo plates, while a map on a larger scale than that given, 
folded to octavo size would have been more useful. Indeed, so — 
far as their utility is concerned, the three plates of birds might. 
have been altogether omitted; for while the Black Redstart is 
too well known and has been too often and too well figured to be 
again represented, the plates of the Sand Grouse and Cream- 
coloured Courser, being merely copies from Dresser’s ‘ Birds of 
Europe,’ have no particular connection with Leicestershire. It 
would have been more to the purpose to have figured, if still 
preserved, the actual specimen of the Cream-coloured Courser 
which was procured in the county in Oct. 1827, and passed into 
the possession of Mr. Gisborne, of Yoxall, or even to have 
copied Selby’s, or Bewick’s figure of it. 

As regards the text, we regret to have to express our dis- 
appointment ; not so much in regard to the subject matter, as to 
the arrangement of it. We regard it as a mistake to have mixed 
up, as the author has done, living and fossil species. The extinct 
forms should have been kept distinct, and dealt with separately. 
By this plan the reader would have been enabled to form a’ 
clearer idea of the existing fauna of the area in question which 
we take it is the object of such a book, instead of having his 


attention perpetually distracted by the interposition of matter 
altogether foreign to the purpose. 
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Nor can we see any justification for importing into an account 
of the fauna of an inland county remarks on the bones of some 
unknown species of whale, obviously and admittedly transported 
from a distance, to serve as gate-posts, and heralded with the 
announcement in large type ‘‘ Order Cetacea ; Suborder Mysta- 
coceti; Family Balenide : Whale, Balena (sp. inc.).” 

Equally out of place, as it seems to us, are the observations 
on the first page of the book which follow the words ‘‘ Order 
Mammalia; Subclass Eutheria (or Monodelphia). Order Pri- 
mates ; Suborder Anthropoidea ; Family Hominide: Man, Homo 
sapiens, Linneus.” This labelling of every species in museum 
fashion has a pretentious and pedantic look about it which, in 
our opinion, detracts very much from the appearance and merit 
of the book. 

Mr. Browne, it must be confessed, has displayed considerable 
industry in collecting materials for his undertaking, and if he 
has sometimes attached too much importance to the bombastic 
utterances of such writers as Harley (whose statements usually 
convey the smallest modicum of fact with the greatest amount 
of verbosity), it has been doubtless from a desire to omit nothing 
which seemed to have any relation, however slight, to the fauna 
of Leicestershire. This endeavour, however, to make the most of 
things, may be carried too far ; as, for example, in the case of the 
Dartford Warbler, the Grey-headed Yellow Wagtail, Golden Oriole, 
and Temminck’s Stint, species which are only introduced for the 
purpose of showing that they have no claim to be included in the 
Catalogue of county birds. Similarly, the Avocet is accorded 
a place in the list merely on the strength of a bird seen, and 
supposed to have been an Avocet, at the junction of the Rivers 
Trent and Soar, where the counties of Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Derby meet. | 

It is always a matter of regret for the naturalist to note the 
disappearance of any species from its ancient haunts; and the 
extinction of both the Black and Red Grouse in Leicestershire, 
as chronicled by Mr. Browne (pp. 142, 143), furnishes another 
illustration of the changes which may be effected in the fauna of 
_ a district by man’s alteration of the original condition of things. 
The Goshawk and the Kite are also considered to be extinct. It 
is surely by some inadvertence that the author expresses his 
happiness (instead of his regret) at being enabled to record the 
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death of the last Ruff seen in Leicestershire, where one was shot 
at Saddington Reservoir, in August, 1887. 

One of the most interesting notes in the present volume 
relates to the occurrence of the Bearded Titmouse at the back- 
water, Bede House Meadows, Leicester, in November, 1870; in 
the reed-beds under the Castle, Leicester, in 1876-77; and at 
Groby Pool, in July, 1883. From reports which reach us from 
time to time of the appearance of this little bird in small parties, 
in localities far removed from the great reed-beds of the Eastern 
Counties (generally regarded as its proper home), it would seem 
that, like the Long-tailed Titmouse, this species, as soon as the 
young are full-fledged and able to accompany their parents, 
quits its breeding-haunts and wanders away in little family 
parties, being sometimes met with in the most unexpected 
situations, as, for example, in such localities as those above 
mentioned. 

Mr. Browne is to be congratulated upon the completion of 
his work, which, if not quite so satisfactory as it might have 
been, will doubtless be the means of instructing many residents 
in his county, and of encouraging there, and elsewhere, a taste 
for out-door observation. 


A Tabulated List and Description of the Birds of East Kent: 
with Anecdotes and an account of their Haunts. By Grorcr 
Dowker, F'.G.S. 8vo, pp. 42. London: Gurney and 
Jackson. 1889. 


ALTHOUGH it can hardly be termed a book, this separately 
printed pamphlet of forty-two pages deserves notice as of interest 
doubtless to many of our readers. We regret to say it is very 
imperfect. Perhaps this is not to be wondered at when we learn 
from the Preface that the author’s “chief guides’ have been 
Jenyns’ ‘Manual of British Vertebrate Animals,’ Macgillivray’s 
‘British Birds,’ and the second edition of ‘ Yarrell’—all good 
enough books, no doubt, half a century ago, but surely Ornithology 
has not stood still ever since! Mr. Dowker seems to be quite 
unaware of the existence of Mr. Pemberton Bartlett’s paper in 
‘The Zoologist’ on the birds of Kent, and the same writer's 
notes on the nesting of the Golden Oriole in that county; and 
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the more recently published account, by the Editor of this 
Journal, of the breeding of the Oriole in Dumpton Park, Isle 
of Thanet; Mr. Bartlett's notice of the Gadwall, of which Mr. 
Dowker says he could find no record; the notes by Messrs. 
Mummery, and Gordon, and so on,—all of which sources of 
information should have been looked at before printing the 
present list. 

Nor has Mr. Dowker adopted anything like a clear mode of 
expressing such facts as he has collected. On the contrary, his 
statements are sometimes contradictory, and often obscure. For 
instance, a bird is described in one place as an annual visitor, 
and in another as of rare occurrence. A pair of Blue Tits 
accomplished the remarkable feat of building one nest “ beneath 
two inverted flower-pots placed upon the ground.” We are 
surprised to learn that “among the annual visitors are to be 
found many rare birds, such as the Blue Throat, Icterine Warbler, 
Great Reed Warbler, Aquatic Warbler, the Orphean Warbler, 


and Dartford Warbler.” 
The Little Bustard is confounded with its larger relative ; the 


specimen from Whitstable in the Dover Museum, unless we are 
mistaken, being of the former, not the latter species, as is implied. 
We are told that Herons arrive about the middle of February in 
their breeding-quarters, or later if the weather is cold; and that 
they rear their young about the end of August! The author 
notices but one heronry in the county, and makes no mention of 
that at Cobham Hall, the seat of Earl Darnley. 

As for misprints, they occur on nearly every page. We read 
of the “ genera Acrocephalus ” (p. 28), of the Ringed Guillemot 
being a distant species (p. 39), of a Black Monk [qu. Stork] 
being reported from Lydd Beach (p. 41), and so forth. 

We should have supposed that Colonel Feilden’s name was 
by this time sufficiently well known to prevent it from being 
persistently spelled “ Fielding,” and that the equally familiar 
name of an American ornithologist would not appear twice as 
“Coue.” Intending to deplore the destruction of rare birds in 
general, and Eagles in particular, Mr. Dowker writes ‘‘ What a 
pity it is to think how these birds are destroyed”! With all 
these faults we can only say, What a pity it is that such a 


pamphlet as this should have been issued without that careful == 


revision of which it stands evidently so much in need, 
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An Authenticated List of the Birds of Herefordshire. Compiled 
by George Horne. 8vo, pp. 24. Hereford: Jakeman and 
Carver. 


Tuts may be described as a companion pamphlet to the last- 
named, and is about as reliable. The expectations raised by the 
word ‘‘ authenticated ” on the title have not been realised, and, 
instead of having a treatise to supersede the very unsatisfactory 
work which bears on its title-page the name of the late Dr. Bull 
of Hereford, we meet with nothing but disappointment on nearly 
every page. 

There are several species named which seem to us to have no 
claim to be included at all in a list of Herefordshire birds; such, 
for example, as the Swallow-tailed Kite (which, if a Kite at all, 
was more likely to have been Milvus regalis), Tengmalm’s Owl, 
Little Owl, Mealy Redpoll, Roller, Rock Dove, Little Bustard, 
Sclavonian Grebe, Garganey, Scoter, and Smew. 

The Cream-coloured Courser is included on the strength of 
a specimen said to have been shot at Backney Marsh, near Ross, 
in 1854. The month, or season of the year, is not mentioned, 
and in Dr. Bull’s book (p. 213) it is said to have been shot in 
1852. This specimen is not noticed in the fourth edition of 
‘“ Yarrell,” and, though it is stated to be preserved in the Hereford 
Museum, the information which is given respecting it is meagre 
and unsatisfactory in the extreme. 

After all the correspondence which has appeared on the subject 
of the Great Black Woodpecker in Herefordshire, and the positive 
statements made by the Rev. Clement Ley and others regarding 
its occurrence in that county, Mr. Horne, for some reason or 
other which he does not disclose, omits it altogether from his 
List without a word of comment. 

As we believe there is no Catalogue of the birds in the 
Hereford Museum, nor any history of many of the specimens 
exhibited there, several of which are known to be of foreign 
origin, it would have been better to have abstained from the 
inference that because certain species are to be found there 
they were probably obtained in the county. On the whole, we 
are forced to the conclusion that an “ authenticated ” account of 
the Birds of Herefordshire remains to be written. 
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